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discipline, in the form of careful, exacting, elaborate technique.
Only at both extremes do we see the two elements almost com-
pletely divorced: in the bloodless artificiality of pseudo-Clas-
sicism, in the fury, frenzy and chaos of decadent Romanticism.
There is no inspiration whatever in the poems of Henry James
Pye$ and there is no recognizable discipline in the lucubrations
of the Dadaists. Fortunately the field is wide between the
bleached fossils and the lunatic fringe.

Accustomed as we are to oppose the two terms, we may be
tempted to believe that Romanticism and Classicism are antag-
onistic even though they are associated 5 that, in the same book,
it is impossible to stress the one without sacrificing the other.
This would imply that powerful inspiration must scorn dis-
cipline, and that great mastery of the instrument reduces
almost to the vanishing point the need for inspiration. We
know that this is not the case. A pianist or violinist, in order
to be truly great, must have music in his soul, but also skill in
his fingers. Victor Hugo, in Tennyson's apt and generous
words, was a "Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears"}
but the "weird Titan" could manifest his power became he
had trained himself to an incredible degree of virtuosity. No
writer, therefore, is compelled to choose between the classic
and the romantic paths; it should be his endeavor to be both
classic and romantic to the utmost of his capacity.

SUMMARY

It is conceded that Classicism, Romanticism, Realism, Sym-
bolism, the grim giants of literary theory, are abstractions, and
do not contribute to our enjoyment of a masterpiece. But the
terms cannot be lightly discarded, for they have greatly influ-
enced critical thought. Each may stand for at least four dif-
ferent things: a doctrine, a school, a period, a permanent tend-
ency. These four aspects are not incompatible, but they are not
necessarily coextensive. It is with the permanent tendencies
alone that we shall deal in this chapter and the next.

The word classic originally (in Aldus Gellius) referred to a"